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Italy Is Upset by 
Political Trouble 


Government Reform Debated 
As Way of Preventing 
Crises in Future 


OVERNMENT weather was 

cloudy in Italy this week after 
the recent resignation of Premier 
Amintore Fanfani. Even with a new 
Premier as chief executive of the re- 
public, there could be no guarantee of 
sunny days ahead. (Attempts were 
being made last week to select someone 
to succeed Fanfani. ) 

No matter who became Premier, 
many Italians felt, a big change in 
methods of government was needed to 
assure sound democracy in the future. 
There was a growing feeling that 
something had to be done to offset 
communist groups—and to make sure 
that Italy would remain a firm ally 
of the United States and other western 
nations in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). 

Italy’s difficulty was thus more seri- 
ous than just forming a new govern- 
ment, the 20th since World War II. 
Its big problem was how to establish 
an administration that could stay in 
office long enough to plan and carry 
out long-range policies consistently. 

The executive. To hold this job, 
Italy’s Premier must have support 
from a majority of the members of 
Parliament. Such support has been 
uncertain since the republic was set 
up in 1946. The chief executive may 
have the backing he needs one day— 
only to lose it the next, and be forced 
to resign. 

The reason for this situation is that 
members of Parliament are from a 
dozen or so parties, and no party alone 
has a majority in the legislative body. 
Two or more must join forces even to 
elect a Premier. 

Sharply differing views make it dif- 
ficult for the parties to get together. 
One middle-of-the-road group sup- 
ports democratic government and co- 
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TINY FIAT is one type of car Italy 
exports to the United States 


operation with other free lands. The 
Christian Democratic Party, to which 
Fanfani belongs, is in this group. It 
usually draws about half of the votes 
in Parliamentary elections. 

The second largest combination in- 
cludes the communists and their fol- 
lowers, who last year won nearly 40% 

(Continued on page 6) 




















BOTH GOVERNMENT and private industry share in task of clearing away 
miserable slums and replacing them with good housing 


Housing Battle Looms 


Drastic Increase in Funds for Slum Clearance and Other 
Projects Called for in Congressional Bills 


NE of the greatest challenges fac- 
ing America today is that of pro- 
viding proper housing facilities for 
the country’s rapidly expanding popu- 
lation. To help meet this problem the 
federal government is cooperating in 
3 major ways with private industry, 
with cities, and with families that 
want to buy homes: 

(1) Urban renewal. This program 
involves the clearing away of slum 
areas. 

(2) Public housing. The federal 
government and local communities 
jointly build living quarters and make 
them available at minimum cost to 
low-income families. 

(3) Assistance to home buyers. 
Uncle Sam makes it possible for people 
in middle-income brackets who wish to 
purchase houses from private con- 
tractors to borrow money under favor- 
able terms. 

An examination of each of these 
programs will give a clear picture of 
just what the federal government is 
doing in the housing field. 

Urban renewal, better known as 
slum clearance, was initiated under the 
Housing Act of 1949. The law declared 
that it was in the “general welfare” 
for Congress to clear away slums, 


“thus contributing to the development 
of communities and to the advance- 
ment of the growth, wealth, and secu- 
rity of the nation.” 

This is how the program works: A 
city wishing to clear out a slum area 
asks the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion in Washington, D. C., to give its 
approval. Local officials must tell what 
is to be done with the cleared site— 
how it is to contribute to the improve- 
ment of the community. The area may 
be used for a public housing project 
or a park. Or the city may sell the 
site to a private developer who will 
build a shopping center or some other 
useful project. 

If the federal government agrees to 
the plan, the city must first “condemn” 
the slum property and buy it from its 
present owners. The old buildings are 
then torn down, If new sewers and 
water lines are needed, they are in- 
stalled. 

The property is then ready for pub- 
lic or private development. If it is 
sold to a business firm, this concern 
must agree to build whatever the local 
officials have decided upon for that 
particular spot. 

It costs a city more to buy a slum 

(Continued on page 2) 


Here and Abroad 
People — Places — Events 


JUPITER-C HONORED 


The “Spirit of St. Louis,” in which 
Charles Lindbergh made history’s first 
solo transatlantic flight, and the plane 
flown by the Wright brothers have 
been joined by an historic “space age”’ 
craft at the Smithsonian Institution. 
The new addition to the big museum 
in Washington, D. C., is a duplicate of 
the giant Jupiter-C rocket that hurled 
our first earth satellite into space Jan- 
uary 31, 1958. 


BERLIN IS HOPEFUL 


Despite continued Soviet threats, 
West Berlin is confident of remaining 
free of Red control. In fact, the big 
German city is planning a giant cele- 
bration for May 12. The fete is in 
honor of the 10th year since Russia’s 
1948-1949 blockade of West Berlin 
was lifted, after it failed to bring the 
city to its knees as Moscow had hoped. 

West Berlin is inviting a number of 
men who headed governments that 
helped break the Soviet blockade 10 
years ago. They include former Presi- 
dent Harry Truman, Britain’s ex- 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee, and 
France’s one-time Premier Robert 
Schumann. 


GOVERNMENT WORKERS 


More Americans than ever before— 
1 out of every 6 employed persons— 
have government jobs. The latest offi- 
cial figure shows that nearly 11,000,000 
individuals are local, state, or federal 
government employes. Public employ- 
ment is making its biggest gains on 
the local and state levels. 


PRESIDENTIAL VISIT 


President Eisenhower plans to visit 
Mexico’s President Adolfo Lépez 
Mateos for 2 days beginning Febru- 
ary 19. The 2 lead- 
ers will enjoy the 
sun at the Mexican 
resort of Acapulco 
while engaging in 
friendly talks. 

The host during 
these talks—Presi- 
dent Lépez Mateos 
—began his 6-year 
term of office last 
December. A friend 
of the United States, he has long been 
active in public life. He became a 
member of his country’s legislature in 
1946, and later spoke for Mexico at a 
number of world meetings. Before be- 
coming President, Lépez Mateos was 
Secretary of Labor under his prede- 
cessor—Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. 





Lépez Mateos 


VALUABLE LIBRARY 


The Library of Congress has a vast 
collection of books and other items 
valued at around 2% billion dollars. 
The nation’s No. 1 library has well 
over 35,000,000 items, including such 
rare articles as a Gutenberg Bible, and 
personal papers of our top statesmen. 
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EDWARD R. CARR, BUILDER-DEVELOPER, WASHINGTON, D.C 


MOTHER AND CHILDREN are enjoying their new home, one of many middle-price houses built in nation annually 


Housing Debate 


(Continued from page 1) 


area, clear it, and make it ready for a 
building project than private industry 
can profitably pay for the land. So the 
local government loses money in such 
a transaction. Uncle Sam for 
two-thirds of this loss, which makes 


pays 


it much less costly for communities to 
carry out these projects than would 
otherwise be the case. 

Since urban renewal got its start in 
1949, Congress authorized 114% 
billion the program. Of 
this but 23 million has 
committed. Requests 
on hand at this time for such projects 
total 583 million dollars. As these 
figures indicate, there are not nearly 
enough funds available now to meet 
the requests of our nation’s cities. 


has 
dollars for 
amount, all 


been spent or 


Start of Public Housing 


Public housing started in 1937 with 
the passage of the United States Hous- 
ing Act. Congress has passed similar 
laws since then. Each one has provided 
for the public construction of a speci- 
fied number of homes for families with 
low incomes. The biggest undertaking 
of this kind was outlined in the 1949 
Housing Act. It called upon govern- 
ment agencies to build 135,000 family 
units a year for 6 years—a total of 
810,000 for the entire period. 

More recently, Congress has planned 
its public-housing programs for only 
a year or two at atime. Also, it has 
considerably reduced the number of 
new dwellings of this kind. For ex- 


ample, only 35,000 units were author- 
ized for 1958. 

Here is the way public housing is 
administered: When a city wants to 
erect a public-housing project, it goes 
to the United States Housing Au- 
thority to work out a contract. In- 
cluded in the terms of this agreement 
is the financial responsibility that each 
will assume. The federal government 
generally pays the larger share. 

Once the project is completed, the 
living quarters—usually apartraents— 
are rented out. Again, the local and 
federal housing authorities agree in 
advance on the amount of rent to be 
charged—it is always kept as low as 
possible. In the majority of cases, only 
persons earning less than a certain 
income are eligible for occupancy. 

Here is the record on public housing 
up to this time: Since 1937, a total of 
475,000 family units have been com- 
pleted and requests for another 110,- 
000 approved. It is to be seen, there- 
fore, that all the units which Congress 
authorizes to be built do not neces- 
sarily come into existence. In fact, the 
total of dwellings constructed and ap- 
proved since 1937 falls far short of 
filling even the 6-year quota of 810,000 
written into the 1949 Housing Act. 

These are the reasons most often 
given to explain this situation: First, 
land suitable for such projects is often 
too expensive to purchase. Second, 
many cities do not have enough ad- 
ministrators to “go into the housing 
business”—to manage, rent, and keep 
up repairs on public dwellings. Finally, 
“federal red tape” is said to discourage 
local officials in some instances. 

The third major factor in the over- 


all housing picture concerns people in 
the middle-income bracket who are 
interested in buying homes. 

The cost of houses has reached an 
all-time high. During the last 3 years, 
the average price of a new home has 
increased from $13,500 to $15,000. In 
order to afford a $15,000 house, it is 
estimated that a family should earn 
at least $6,000 a year. Two-thirds of 
American families do not have that 
large an income. 


Aid for Home Buyers 


A number of federal agencies offer 
various types of assistance which make 
it easier for families to buy homes. A 
person having difficulty borrowing 
money for this purpose can apply to 
the Federal Housing Administration 
for insurance of his loan. The FHA, 
if convinced that the applicant is a 
good risk, will guarantee the private 
lending agency that the money it pro- 
vides for the home buyer will be safe 
and returned on time. 

Former members of the armed serv- 
ices can get a similar guarantee from 
the Veterans Administration to give 
to the bank or any other institution 
from which they wish to borrow. 

The Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation (FNMA) offers additional 
assistance. This agency, usually re- 
ferred to as “Fannie Mae,” encourages 
private investors to lend money (on 
which they are paid interest) to some- 
one buying a house. “Fannie Mae” 
guarantees persons making such loans 
(which are usually on a long-term 
basis) that they will be able to get 
their money back immediately—if they 
should need it—and at no loss. 


Most people appear to be satisfied 
with steps which the federal govern- 
ment has taken to aid middle-income 
home buyers. Critics of housing pol- 
icies center their attacks on urban re- 
newal and public housing. Some people 
feel that these 2 programs have been 
inadequate. They say that there has 
not been a determined effort to elimi- 
nate slums and replace them with 
proper dwellings. 

It is pointed out that slum and sub- 
standard districts comprise 20% of an 
average city’s residential area, but 
they account for 45% of the major 
crimes; 55% of the juvenile delin- 
quency; 50% of the diseases; 35% of 
the fires; 45% of total city service 
costs. 

Edward Logue, development admin- 
istrator of New Haven, Connecticut, 
argues that 30,000,000 Americans will 
reside in outright slums by the year 
1975 if present trends are allowed to 
continue. 


The Cpposing Position 


On the other hand, opponents of ex- 
tensive public housing reply: 

“While we agree that slums should 
be eliminated, we don’t feel that people 
moved out of blighted areas should be 
placed in public-housing projects. Such 
a policy is definitely socialistic and un- 
American. 

“Ours is a free-enterprise system 
and we must keep it that way if we 
are to maintain our high living stand- 
ards. Private builders are hurt—may 
even be driven out of business—when 
public agencies enter the field.” 

This is the contention of most pub- 
lic-housing critics, including the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards and the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

During the next few months, Con- 
gress will come to grips with several 
different housing proposals, covering 
a wide range of possibilities. 

Senator Joseph Clark, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania, is the author of a bill 
which calls for a 6-billion-dollar urban 
renewal program over the next 10 
years. This is almost 5 times the 
amount that the government has spent 
during the past decade. 

Senator Clark also wants to increase 
the number of public-housing units 
built each year to 135,000. His bill is 
the most far-reaching of all the hous- 
ing proposals now being considered by 
Congress. It has received strong back- 
ing from the American Municipal As- 
sociation, the National Housing Con- 
ference, and the Conference of 
Mayors. 

Cleveland’s Mayor Anthony Cele- 
brezze, president of the American 
Municipal Association, said recently 
that slums in the United States could 
be wiped out in 10 to 20 years if the 
Clark proposal became law. 

Many business leaders and organiza- 
tions are very critical of this bill, how- 
ever. They contend that it would put 
the government in the housing busi- 
ness on such a large scale as to offer 
a real danger to the private construc- 
tion and realty industries. They do 
not oppose having the government give 
financial help to low-income families 
so they can obtain decent living 
quarters, but it is argued that private 
industry, not the government, should 
actually provide the housing. 

A measure introduced by Senator 
John Sparkman, Democrat of Ala- 
bama, recently passed the Senate by 
a vote of 60-28. The bill, which 
also won approval last year in the 
Senate but was later defeated in 
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the House, calls for the expendi- 
ture of 2.1 billion dollars over a 6-year 
period for urban renewal. The bill 
also calls for 35,000 public-housing 
units a year for 2 years, plus 17,500 
additional units to be placed under 
construction by 1963. 

Representative Albert Rains, also 
from Alabama, has introduced a bill 
in the House of Representatives some- 
what similar to Mr. Sparkman’s in the 
Senate. It asks 1.5 billion dollars for 
slum removal during the next 3 years. 
In public housing, it calls for the con- 
struction of 35,000 units a year for the 
next 12 years. 

The Administration housing pro- 
posal is on a smaller scale than any 
mentioned so far. It asks for a 6-year 
urban renewal program totaling 1% 
billion dollars. This measure does not 
recommend any public-housing units 
for the coming year. The reason 
given is that many cities have large 
numbers of such dwellings under con- 
tract which have not yet been built. 
Philadelphia has 3,000 that haven’t 
been started; New York City has 
about 12,000; Chicago 8,000. 

Administration officials ask: “Why 
arrange for the building of large num- 
bers of additional public-housing units 
when there is this backlog of unbuilt 
units already existing?” 

Supporters of public housing reply 
that cities would do much more along 
this line if the federal government 
would give them more help and en- 
couragement. Rather than to drop or 
drastically cut down this program, it 
is maintained, Congress should see to 
it that federal and local officials have 
the money and use it to provide good 
homes for as many low-income fam- 
ilies as possible. 

At the present time, it appears that 
Senator Sparkman’s proposal, which 
is midway between the Administration 
measure and Senator Clark’s bill, has 
the best chance of gaining the sup- 
port necessary for passage. 

—By Tim Coss 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase which has 
the same general meaning. Correct 
answers may be found on page 7, 
column 4. 














1. The soldier’s fidelity (fi-dél’i-ti) 
prevented him from giving out any 
information. (a) training (b) com- 
manding officer (c) loyalty (d) over- 
whelming fear. 


2. Opponents of the mayor claimed 
that he was avaricious (av’a-rish’is) . 
(a) overpaid (b) greedy (c) wrong 
(d) lazy. 


3. The city council did not attempt 
to condone (kén-din’) the actions of 
the police chief. (a) excuse (b) criti- 
cize (c) keep track of (d) correct. 


4. The international conference 
turned out to be a fiasco (fé-as’k6). 
(a) financial burden (b) huge success 
(c) complete failure (d) propaganda 
contest. 


5. The features of the bill were 
expounded (éks-pound’éd) by several 
senators. (a) defended (b) explained 
(c) attacked (d) proposed. 


6. There are no overt (06’vert) dif- 
ferences in the views of the 2 Cabinet 
members. (a) serious (b) big (c) 
permanent (d) obvious. 





EWING GALLOWAY 
“ICE MAN” made regular deliveries to 
homes in days before electric and gas 
refrigerators were perfected 


Century of Change 
In American Homes 


HOUGH our country faces tough 

problems in connection with hous- 
ing (see page 1 article), the average 
U. S. home in 1959 offers far more 
conveniences than did the best of liv- 
ing quarters a century ago. 

For example: About 98% of all the 
families in America now use electric 
lights. We give little thought to the 
magic of the electric bulb, except on 
rare occasions when the current fails. 

During the middle 1800’s, however, 
people still depended largely on tallow 
candles. Some cities, though not all, 
had introduced illuminating gas. 
Whale oil, long important as a lamp 
fuel, was becoming scarce. To some 
extent, it was being replaced by “coal 
oil’ —distilled from coal or shale. This 
fluid, in turn, gave way to kerosene— 
a petroleum product—after the drilling 
of a successful petroleum well in Penn- 
sylvania just 100 years ago. 

Thomas Edison, whose birthday was 
observed on February 11, opened the 
way for modern home lighting in 
1879, when he developed the incandes- 
cent electric bulb. 

As for running water, certain city 
homes did enjoy this convenience more 
than a century ago. But outdoor wells, 
equipped with hand pumps or with 
bucket-and-chain devices, were com- 
monplace in towns as well as in rural 
areas during the 1850’s. 

Chicago, in 1856, became one of the 
first cities to have a large-scale sewer 
system. 


Steam heat, hot-water heat, and hot- 
air furnaces had all been introduced 
in America before the 1850’s, but they 
still hadn’t come into widespread use. 
Most people got along. with fireplaces 
or large stoves. Cooking was done on 
coal-burning or wood-burning ranges, 
which heated kitchens to almost un- 
bearable temperatures in the summer. 

The family diet offered much less 
variety a century ago than it does 
today. Citrus fruits were uncommon 
in the northern cities, and commercial 
canning of foods was done only on a 
small scale. With refrigerator cars 
not yet developed, it was nearly impos- 
sible to ship perishable food products 
over long distances. 

Ice, for cooling foods in the summer, 
was a luxury. Mechanical refrigera- 
tors, run by electricity or other means, 
were of course far in the future. A 
group of American engineers, even as 
late as 191%, agreed that such devices 
would never be widely used in the 
home. 

In the 1850’s, wealthy people im- 
ported much of their clothing from 
Europe, or had it made by skilled tai- 
lors and seamstresses. The average 
person, though, could seldom buy cloth- 
ing that fitted properly. Dresses and 
shirts—and even men’s suits—were 
made at home in a great many cases. 
Much of the work was done by hand, 
though quite a few families were buy- 
ing a new device—the sewing machine. 

Some crude, hand-operated washing 
machines were in existence by 1859; 
but wash tubs, water, and soap were 
standard laundry equipment. 

Travel and communication were dif- 
ficult. Mail traveled slowly, and there 
was no free house-to-house delivery be- 
fore 1863. People knew very little 
about what was - happening outside 
their own communities. 

Now, by contrast, millions of Ameri- 
cans from coast to coast watch the 
same TV programs and read the same 
publications. As a result, people of 
different regions and of different eco- 
nomic groups act and think much more 
nearly alike today than they did a 
century ago. 

Yes, if the American of 100 years 
ago could see our oil, electric, and gas 
furnaces; our air conditioning; our 
TV and radio sets; our variety of elec- 
trical home appliances; our telephones ; 
our modern bath and plumbing facili- 
ties; our canned and frozen foods; 
our fast mail deliveries; our family 
automobiles; our electric lights and 
countless other items—he would be 
flabbergasted. —By ToM MYER 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell a geographical area. 


1. Alabama Senator Lister —_____ 
has introduced a bill to provide $50,000,- 
000 a year for an international war on 
disease. 


2. Italian leader who has been center 
of Italian political crisis. 


3. American inventor who opened the 
way for modern home lighting. 


4. Chief Italian seaport. 


5. Urban —_ is one of the 
3 main areas of government participa- 
tion in housing. 

6. President Eisenhower plans to visit 
Mexico’s President in 
a few days. 

7. Large Mediterranean island which 
is part of Italy. 

- —_________ women recently lost 
their fight for nation-wide suffrage. 

9. Democratic senator from Penn- 
sylvania who is proposing a 6-billion- 
ollar slum clearance program. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Kentucky. VERTICAL: 1. 
Makarios; 2. Greece; 3. Nepal; 4. 
NATO; 5. Turkey; 6 orchids; 7. Kassem; 
8. Cypriot. 


Birthday of a Truly 
Great National Hero 


By Clay Coss 


N February 22, we observe the 

birthday of the man who is known 
as the “father of his country”—a title 
which he richly deserves. George 
Washington was born 227 years ago 
in 1732. 

Americans of all generations—in- 
cluding ours—will always owe a great 
debt of gratitude to the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. His will- 
ingness to make supreme sacrifices 
was responsible, in large measure, for 
the establishment of our nation on 
firm foundations. 

We, today, may well ask ourselves 
the following questions as we face a 
crisis which may prove to be even 
greater than the one that confronted 
Washington and his compatriots in 
those early, difficult times: 

Are we willing to undergo anything 





LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


like the sacrifices they did in order 
to safeguard the priceless way of life 
which they made possible for us? 

These early leaders spent much time, 
effort, and study on how best to meet 
the critical problems facing them. Are 
enough of us doing the same? 

Fortunately, George Washington’s 
qualities were of the kind that many 
people can attain if they have a suffi- 
ciently strong desire to do so. It is 
generally agreed that he did not pos- 
sess an unusually brilliant intellect; 
nor was he a supreme military genius. 

Washington’s claim to greatness was 
that he developed character traits 
which made him a leader of men and 
enabled him to render invaluable serv- 
ice to his country. His honesty, cour- 
age, determination, and self-sacrifice 
were second to none. Above all else, 
he loved his life of comfort and lux- 
ury at Mount Vernon, but he spent 
years away from his home and en- 
dured every kind of hardship to help 
win national freedom and a secure, 
happy future for the American people. 
When duty called, he was not one to 
shirk it. 

No historian denies that Washing- 
ton had weaknesses, just as all people 
have. The fact that he was not per- 
fect—indeed, that he was quite an 
ordinary human being in many re- 
spects—should be encouraging to those 
of us who know our own defects. With 
Washington as an inspiration, we 
should work to develop our over-all 
character along such desirable lines 
that our good points will long be re- 
membered and our bad ones soon for- 
gotten. 
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Atomic Ships—How 
We and the Reds Stand 


Russia is scheduled to make trial 
runs of her first atomic-powered ship 

an icebreaker called Lenin—this 
spring. With 3 nuclear reactors to 
run its engines, the Soviet vessel will 
be much more powerful than any ice- 
breaker now afloat. Moscow says it 
will be strong enough to plow through 
ice nearly 8 feet thick, and may be able 
to cut its way directly to the North 
Pole. 

When the Lenin goes into operation, 
its main task will be to keep open 
Arctic trade route above 
Siberia. This route includes an 11,000- 
mile icy sea route from Murmansk in 
European Russia to the Pacific port of 
Vladivostok. 

Meanwhile, America’s first surface 
atomic ship isn’t scheduled to be ready 
for test until 1960. It is the 
Savannah, a merchant vessel. In ad- 
dition to the Savannah, Uncle Sam has 


Russia’s 


runs 





RESCUE 
policemen. 
carry a nylon rope to aid a person who 
had broken through ice on frozen pond. 


ROCKET for West Berlin 
Fired from shore, it would 


atomic surface 
74,000-ton air- 


under construction 3 
warships, including a 
craft carrier. 

Though Russia will be first to launch 
a surface nuclear vessel, we are well 
the Reds in atomic sub- 
We have 33 such craft built 
or in various stages of production and 
planning. 


ahead of 
marines, 


Four atomic undersea ves- 
sels have already seen sea duty. So 
far as is known, Moscow hasn’t com- 
pleted a single nuclear submarine up 
to this time. 


UAR Rebukes Moscow 
On Treatment of Reds 


The United Arab Republic of Egypt 
ind Syria, as is well known, has been 
on friendly terms with Russia for the 
past few years. This friendship is be- 
coming increasingly strained because 
UAR’s President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
is stepping up his drive against com- 
munists within his country. 

Not long ago, Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev criticized the UAR for 
cracking down on Reds within its bor- 
This brought the following com- 
ments from official spokesmen in Cairo, 
capital of the Arab land: 


ders. 


“Khrushchev himself has proclaimed 
that all nations are free to choose 
systems which suit them, and he says 
he deplores the intervention by agents 
of one power in the affairs of another 


In 1957, the Soviet leader said: ‘We 
know Nasser is not a communist—he 
even puts communists in his country 
in prison. But this is an internal 
matter which concerns him and his 
people.’ 

“Now Khrushchev is trying to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the UAR 
by criticizing the anti-communist 
drive. We will not put up with such 
interference. The Reds here have taken 
a course at variance with what we be- 
lieve to be in the nation’s interests.” 


Britain’s Macmillan 
To Visit Moscow 


The shooting down of an Ameri- 
can plane, and Russia’s bold-faced de- 
nial of having done so, have further 
strained western-Soviet relations (see 
note elsewhere on these pages). 

Nevertheless, the western powers 
are going ahead with certain moves 
to help “thaw out” the cold war be- 
tween them and Moscow. One of these 
is a planned visit to Russia by British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan on 
February 21. 

Mr. Macmillan says he hopes to “es- 
tablish some basis for better under- 
standing” with the Reds during his 
stay in the Soviet Union. He also 
plans to discuss an increase of trade 
and cultural exchanges between his 
country and Russia. 


Exams Coming Up for 
Merit Scholarships 


High school students who are now 
starting the second semester of their 
junior year—or the first semester of 
their senior year—are eligible to com- 
pete for college scholarships in an ex- 
amination to be given next April 28 
by the National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration. 

Many large business concerns make 
awards to pay part of the college ex- 
penses of qualified young people. The 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
nonprofit group, aids these 
firms in selecting talented students. On 
the basis of nation-wide competition, 
more than 1,000 Merit Scholarships 
will go to high school students. 

Students who win scholarships select 
their own colleges. They receive pay- 
ments according to their individual 


tion, a 





home mechanics. 


The Story of the Week 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER talks with Harry Aung, 22, of Burma. 








WIDE WORLD 


He is the 


40,000th student to be brought to our country by the Institute of International 
Education. Lucinda Greig (center) of Van Buren, Arkansas, is the 40,000th 
American to go abroad under educational exchange program. She will study in 


New Zealand. 


needs. Up to the present time, the 
average Merit Scholar has received be- 
tween $500 and $1,000 annually. 

The competitive exams are open to 
students in all public, private, and 
parochial schools in the 49 states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, the 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands. Two students in each 
school may take the test free of charge. 
Others may do so at a fee of $1 each. 
All who want to enter the competition 
should register with their principals 
as soon as possible. 

For further information, write to: 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion, 1580 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


News in a Nutshell 
From Here and There 


A global medical research plan will 
be adopted if Alabama’s Democratic 
Senator Lister Hill has his way. He 
has introduced a measure under which 
Uncle Sam would provide $50,000,000 
a year for the purpose of working with 
other nations to fight illness and dis- 
ease around the world. Some 54 other 
lawmakers—more than enough to win 


WIDE WORLD 


COOKING ISN’T ENOUGH for future homemakers today. These girl seniors 
at Hazelwood High School in St. Louis County, Missouri, are taking a course in 


They are learning how to use sanding and buffing machines, and 


other apparatus needed to keep up and repair houses. 


Mrs. George Woods, institute trustee, is 4th member of group. 


approval in the 98-member Senate— 
have already voiced support for the 
world-wide health plan. 

The U. S. Post Office hopes letter 
writers won’t abbreviate the name of 
Alaska. Postal officials say shorten- 
ing the name of our newest state would 
make it too much like the abbrevia- 
tions now in use for Alabama and 
Arkansas. Other states which the Post 
Office doesn’t abbreviate are Idaho, 
Iowa, Maine, Ohio, and Utah. Some 
people, however, still suggest that 
Alaska should be abbreviated as 
“Aaa.” 

More Swiss women are gaining vot- 
ing rights on the local level as a result 
of recent balloting on suffrage in the 
little European land. But the women 
of Switzerland lost their main battle 
for voting rights when a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment on this matter 
was turned down earlier in February. 

The recent vote on women suffrage 
was the 26th time within the past 39 
years that this idea was vetoed by the 
country’s male citizens. Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, San Marino, and Mon- 
aco are the only remaining European 
centers of all-male rule on the national 
level. Nevertheless, voting rights for 
women on the local level are gradually 
spreading from one Swiss community 
to another. 


Western-Soviet Talks 
On Germany’s Future? 


There are growing indications that 
a top-level western-Soviet parley on 
the future of Berlin and divided Ger- 
many will take place soon. The “Big 
3” western powers—the United States, 
Britain, and France—as well as West 
Germany, have come out in favor of 
such a meeting. So has Moscow. 

Problems relating to possible talks 
with Russia were high on the list of 
topics that Secretary of State Dulles 
discussed with European leaders ear- 
lier this month. Among other officials, 
Mr. Dulles met with British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan, French 
President Charles de Gaulle, and West 
German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
during the Secretary’s recent trip 
abroad. 

Last week, these western leaders 
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were putting the finishing touches on 
proposals to Moscow regarding the 
German question. 

Meanwhile, the Soviets are still call- 
ing for the removal of Allied forces 
from West Berlin by May 27. At that 
time, Moscow plans to withdraw from 
East Berlin and put its East German 
puppet regime in charge of all supply 
lines to West Berlin, which is deep in- 
side Red-controlled territory. This will 
mean that traffic to free Berlin will be 
at the mercy of the East Germans, 
whose regime the western nations have 
so far refused to recognize. 

The communists have already begun 
to hamper some traffic to West Berlin. 
Earlier this month, the Reds halted 
some of our truck convoys for a time. 
Such tactics of harassment may be 
Moscow’s ‘way of warning us what’s to 
come if no solution is found to the 
German dispute before the Soviet 
deadline 3 months from now. 


Nation Observes 
Brotherhood Week 


National Brotherhood Week is being 
observed February 15 to 22 this year. 
In schools, churches, and civic organ- 
izations, the problems of national 
unity and brotherhood will be dis- 
cussed this week. 

It is vital that here in the United 
States we should give thoughtful at- 
tention to this subject. America is 
made up of many races, nationalities, 
and religions. In times like these when 
communism is posing a serious chal- 
lenge to the free way of life in many 
parts of the globe, it is imperative that 
all our people cooperate harmoniously 
in an atmosphere of justice, fair play, 
and good will. Only by doing so can 
we face the future with strength and 
confidence. 


Your Chance to Bring 
Truth to Red Lands 


Would you like to win a free trip 
to Europe, and help spread truth be- 
hind the Iron Curtain at the same 
time? You may have a chance to do 
just that, if you enter a new contest 


Pie. 


i mteente 


cae ei 





STATE DEPARTMENT 


MODERN U. S. EMBASSY in New Delhi, capital of India. Dedication ceremonies for structure were held last month. 


sponsored by the Crusade for Free- 
dom. 

Crusade for Freedom operates Radio 
Free Europe (RFE) which has 28 
powerful transmitters to broadcast 
messages of truth and hope to peo- 
ple living under the iron rule of com- 
munism in Europe. This private group 
finances its activities with “Truth 
Dollars” collected from U. S. citizens. 

If you want to enter the contest, 
you should complete the following sen- 
tence in 25 words or less: “As an 
American I support Radio Free Eu- 
rope because... .” 

Mail your entry with your name 
and address to Crusade for Freedom, 
Box 10-P, Mt. Vernon 10, New York, 
no later than March 31. Writers of 
the 6 best sentences will be flown to 
Europe to broadcast their messages 
in person from RFE’s headquarters in 
Munich, Germany. 


“MD International” 
Returns to TV Screen 


An American doctor sets up a child 
care center in remote Nepal despite 
an acute shortage of modern equip- 
ment. United States-trained nurses 
overcome shortages in everything from 
food to medicines as they provide spe- 
cial care for 1,000 patients in South 
Korea. In Hong Kong, an American 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A little boy came home from school 
with a Sereibie report card in January. 
“My goodness,” said his mother, “what 
happened?” 

“Oh, nothing special,” answered Billy. 
“You know how it is. Things are always 
marked down after the holidays,” 


FICTION 





“I forget the title. It’s a small book 
with a green cover, and she elopes with 
him in the 8th chapter.” 


“Judge, I don’t know what to do.” 

“Why, how’s that?” 

“Well, I swore to tell the truth but 
every time I try, some lawyer objects.” 


Mark Twain once went to borrow a 
certain book from a neighbor. “Why, 
yes, Mr. Clemens, you’re more than wel- 
come to it,’ the neighbor told him. “But 
I must ask you to read it here. You 
know I make it a rule never to let any 
book go out of my library.” 

Some days later the neighbor wished 
to borrow Twain’s lawn mower. “Why 
certainly,” the humorist genially assured 
him. “You’re more than welcome to it. 
But I must ask you to use it here. You 
know I make it a rule.” 


* 
“Madam, what do you mean by letting 


your child snatch off my wig? 
“Your wig? Oh, thank goodness! I 
was afraid that he had scalped you.” 
* 


There’s a new gadget that keeps the 
inside of your car quiet. It fits tightly 
over her mouth. 


The reason a dollar won’t do as much 
for people as it once did is that people 
won’t do as much for a dollar as they 
once did. * 


Conceit is God’s gift to little men. 


doctor battles fear and superstition 
to establish a refuge for lepers. 

These and other inspiring stories of 
overseas work being done by our doc- 
tors and nurses are told in a special 
TV show called “MD International.” 
A camera crew traveled some 34,000 
miles in 81 days to bring this story of 
medical service to the TV screen. The 
film, which won high praise when it 
was first shown last year, will be pre- 
sented again on the NBC network 
February 22, at 5:00 p.m., EST. 


Debate over U. S. Plane 
Tragedy in Russia 


Exactly what did happen when an 
unarmed American transport plane, 
with 17 men aboard, crashed over 
Soviet territory last September 2? 
Our government and Moscow have 
given conflicting versions. Briefly, 
here is what our State Department 
has said: 

The plane strayed 20 to 30 miles 
over Soviet land near Turkey. It did 
this accidentally or was tricked into 
doing so by false radio code signals 
from Russian transmitters along the 
Turkish border. 

Soviet military craft shot the plane 
down. The State Department has a 
tape recording of words spoken by 
Russian pilots as they attacked the 
transport. (The recording was be- 
lieved to have been made by radio 
operators at Allied listening posts 
along the Iron Curtain borders.) 

Moscow has insisted all along that 
the U. S. plane was involved in a 
natural crash. Russian officials claim 
they found only 6 of the victims, whom 
they returned to American authorities. 

Moscow spokesmen say the tape 
recording in possession of our State 
Department is a fake. Why, they 
ask, was this evidence not made pub- 
lic until 5 months after the crash? 
They answer their own question by 
saying that Secretary Dulles waited 
until now to trump up this charge in 
the effort to win world support for his 
stand on West Berlin. , 

Moreover, Russian leaders do not 
accept our explanation as to why the 
American plane was flying over their 
territory. They indicate that it was 
there for spying purposes. 

The State Department in Washing- 
ton says the reason it did not let the 
American people know sooner about 
the recording was that it hoped first 
to find out whether any or all of the 
other 11 plane members were still 
alive. 

In reply to the charge that the 


recording is a phony, the State Depart- 
ment says it definitely is not—on the 
contrary it is genuine beyond doubt. 

This was where the controversy 
stood last week. Whether the matter 
would be pursued further by either 
side was not known when this paper 
went to press. 

While some non-communist observ- 
ers still have doubts as to what our 
plane was doing over Soviet territory 
and why our State Department waited 
so long to make a public report of this 
tragic incident, there seems to be little 
question at all that the Russians shot 
down the plane and lied about what 
happened. The evidence appears con- 
vincing that we have a tape recording 
to prove this, but since it was probably 
made by Turkish radio monitors along 
the Soviet border, our State Depart- 
ment does not want to say where we 
got it. 


Uncle Sam’s Space 
Planning for 1959 


What is the origin of the mysterious, 
powerful cosmic particles that bom- 
bard the earth from outer space? Is 
the belief of some scientists true that 
an atomic clock would run faster out 
in space than would a similar one on 
earth? How strong is the force of 
gravity on the moon and elsewhere in 
space? What is the source of gravity 
and how fast this mysterious 
force travel? 

These are only a few of the questions 
American scientists hone to be able to 
answer as a result of space explora- 
tions this year. The 1959 program 
for probing our universe was recently 
made public by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
(NASA), which directs the nation’s 
non-military space studies. 

During the year, NASA expects to 
send 6 or more giant satellites into 
space beginning next summer. Plans 
also call for scientific probes far out 
into space, with possible rocket shots 
to one of the earth’s neighboring 
planets. Scientists think that instru- 
ments on these satellites and rockets 
may help clear up many puzzling ques- 
tions about the space around us. 


does 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with: (1) Is the United States 
making a big enough effort in the mili- 
tary missile field? (2) The Philip- 
pines. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


WITHIN BOOT-SHAPED ITALY are 2 tiny independent states: the Republic of San Marino (east of Florence on 
map); and Vatican City, which is headquarters of the Roman Catholic Church and is located in the city of Rome 


Troubled Italy 


(Continued from page 1) 


They work against 
democracy and would like to see Italy 
cooperate closely with Russia. 

Monarchists (who would like a 
king) and some radicals (who would 
like a non-communist dictatorship) 
form minority groups. 

Within these broad divisions there 
differences. Social Demo- 
crats, for example, disagree on 
whether the government should take 
over all of Italian industry—or con- 
tinue the present policy of operating 
mines, railways, and certain other pub- 
lic services. Today, private owners 
hold and operate about half of the 
country’s industries. 

Fanfani’s difficulties arose in part 
from criticism by some of his own 
party members. In addition, he could 
not keep the backing of cooperating 
parties. Having lost his majority in 
Parliament, Fanfani had to resign 
after serving slightly more than 6 
months in office. 


of election votes. 


are also 


Like France. Italy’s situation polit- 
ically is comparable to that of France, 
which for years had constant changes 
in government because its many par- 
ties could not work together. With a 
new Constitution and Charles de 
Gaulle as President, France seems well 
along the path to stability in govern- 
ment this year. 

U. S. news correspondents, writing 
from Italy, suggest that a new consti- 
tution may prove necessary there to 
permit sounder government. It; is re- 
ported that a number of Italians would 
like to see Fanfani, 5l-year-old pro- 
fessor of economics, become a “De 
Gaulle” for Italy to help solve his 
country’s problems. 

Other newsmen think that a 2-party 
system, such as we have, would sim- 
plify the task of making democracy 
work in Italy. In view of the many 
disagreements among the present nu- 
merous parties, however, this may be 
hard to bring about. 

Democratic government, after all, 
is new to Italy. Benito Mussolini 
gained power over the Italian mon- 
archy in the 1920’s and made himself 
dictator. He led Italy into World War 


II against the United States and her 
allies, and was killed while trying to 
escape from Italian patriots toward 
the finish of the hard conflict. 

Only then were the people able to 
vote to do away with the monarchy, 
which Mussolini had dominated. In 
view of their past history, it was to be 
expected that Italians would meet dif- 
ficulties during their first dozen years 
under a republic. 

Other handicaps. With a steadily 
growing population—now 49,000,000 
—Italy has been a hungry land for 
many years. Its area—116,300 square 
miles—is about that of Georgia and 
Florida combined. But less than half 
of the area—the Po River Valley in 
the north, and coastal regions—are 
suitable for crops. Bread grains must 
be imported, for wheat grown in the 
Po Valley is not sufficient. 

Much of Italy is made up of moun- 
tains: the Alps along the north; and 
the Apennines, which form a _ back- 
bone that reaches from Genoa south- 
ward to the country’s tip. Italy has 
little coal and almost no iron. Both 
these raw materials and oil must be 
imported to supply industry. 





With its few resources, Italy has 
long been one of western Europe’s 
poorest lands. The hardships of daily 
life were mainly responsible for caus- 
ing more than 4,000,000 Italians to 
come to the United States in the 100 
years from 1820 to 1920. About 700,- 
000 have settled here since then. 

Bright spots. Some of these are be- 
ginning to show in Italy now. Living 
conditions are improving, although 
very slowly. 

Modernization of factories has en- 
abled Italy to double its industrial 
production since World War II. Ex- 
ports have also doubled, with West 
Germany and the United States as 
leading customers. U. S. purchases 
include Italian automobiles—the small 
Fiats and sleek sports cars; motor 
scooters; typewriters and calculating 
machines; fancy silk ties for men, 
and style items such as dresses, shoes, 
and leather bags for women. 

Italy is a partner with West Ger- 
many, France, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg in a common 
market. Within this market, Italy 
has special trade privileges which 
should lead to an increased sale of 
goods. 

Oil fields are being developed in 
southern Italy. Natural gas in the 
north is now supplying power to some 
northern areas. Oil, a side product 
of the gas, is being refined at Ravenna 
in northeastern Italy. The country is 
building its first nuclear plant, and 
another is to be started soon. All 
these new sources of power and fuel 
will lessen the need for imports of 
coal and oil. 

In Southern Italy, the country’s 
poorest region, irrigation projects are 
being carried out to make more land 
available for crops. The big islands of 
Sicily and Sardinia are also benefiting 
from irrigation developments. 

Private industry, as well as the gov- 
ernment, is taking steps to better the 
lot of workers. A netable example is 
that set by the Olivetti Company, which 
is the leading Italian manufacturer of 
typewriters and calculating machines. 
This firm has 5 plants—including a 
new, ultramodern one in the south. 

The southern plant—at Pozzuoli—is 
typical of the Olivetti program. Its 
workers and families get free medical 
service. They may obtain 12-year loans 
at low interest for the purchase of 
homes and furniture. There is a com- 
munity center with a library and meet- 
ing hall, and Olivetti encourages its 
workers to form groups for the study 
of democracy and politics. 

Poverty remains, nevertheless, the 
lot of most Italians. Unemployment 
has dropped below the 2,000,000 mark 
for the first time since the war, but 
many of those listed as employed hold 
only part-time jobs. 

The average per capita income is 
around $317 a year, but there are 
sharp variations. In northern indus- 
trial regions, the average is close to 
$600 a year; in the south it is only 
$260. Wages for industrial workers 
are unbelievably low by U. S. stand- 
ards; they run from $35 to a little 
over $100 a month, with an average of 
$60. 

In the north, the main manufactur- 
ing region, only 2 of every 100 persons 
do not get enough food. In the much 
poorer south, on the other hand, 28 
out of 100 must exist on substandard 
rations. Millions in cities throughout 
the country live in slums; and millions 
of farmers have only the roughest of 
huts as homes. 


Italians fighting communism say 
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HAMILTON WRIGHT 


THIS TRAFFIC POLICEMAN in Rome speaks English. Others in the special 
force, created to direct tourists, speak French, Spanish, or German. 


that failure to raise living standards 
at a faster rate than now gives Reds 
the opportunity to keep on getting a 
big share of votes in elections—espe- 
cially in important factory centers. 

For tourists, including thousands of 
Americans, Italy remains a great at- 
traction. The visitor may see beggars 
and other signs of hardship in cities, 
but these are offset by the beauty and 
historical appeal of the pleasant coun- 
try. Furthermore, the money that 
tourists spend provides a considerable 
amount of income for Italians. 

Italy is, after all, a land that has 
made history for more than 2,000 years. 
The ancient Caesars of Rome built the 
Roman Empire—from which the mod- 
ern world acquired many of its ideas 
of law, architectural art, and litera- 
ture. During the 1300’s and 1400’s, 
Italy became a great center of learning 
—and was noted for painting, sculp- 
ture, and literature. 

In Milan, northern industrial city, 
tourists may pay a visit to the famous 


church of Santa Maria delle Grazie 


(badly damaged during World War II) 
and see the great painting of The Last 
Supper of Christ. It was painted by 
Leonardo da Vinci, who died in 1519. 
Or they may hear an opera at Milan’s 
famous La Scala Opera House. Arturo 
Toscanini started on the road to music 
fame at La Scala, and went on from 
there to win great acclaim in the 
United States. 

Within a few hours travel from 
Milan are several other interesting 
cities. One is Genoa, chief Italian 
seaport, where Christopher Columbus 
once lived. Another is Cremona, where 
the noted violin-making Stradivari and 
Guarnieri families lived in the 1600’s 
and 1700’s. Some of the old violins, 
especially those made by Antonio 
Stradivari, are the most valuable and 
prized instruments in existence. 

In Rome, the capital, the visitor sees 
ruins of the past such as the Colos- 
seum—the great amphitheater where 
early Christians were slaughtered for 
sport, and gladiators battled against 
lions or fought one another to the 


death. There are also age-old churches 
alongside modern apartment houses, 
stores, and office buildings. And, of 
course, there are fine restaurants with 
the spaghetti, veal, and chicken dishes 
for which Italians are famous. 

Vatican City. In one special way, 
Rome is quite different from other 
world capitals. It surrounds another 
city—Vatican City State, seat of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Vatican City is only about one-sixth 
of a mile square, but it is completely 


self-governing. Pope John XXIII, head 
of the Catholic Church, appoints the 
governor. With its own flag, money, 
stamps, and government, Vatican City 
is a tiny but independent country. The 
Pope, of course, provides religious 
leadership for hundreds of millions of 
Catholics throughout the world. 

San Marino is still another midget 
nation within Italy’s borders, and it 
claims to be the oldest and smallest 
republic in the world. 

—By Tom HAWKINS 
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QUIZ 








Housing Problems 


1. Of the 3 main areas where the 
federal government participates in 
housing, which 2 are the most contro- 
versial? 


2. What procedures must a city fol- 
low in order to get federal help in 
carrying out a slum clearance project? 


3. Give at least 2 reasons why the 
number of public-housing units con- 
structed over past years has not kept 
pace with the number authorized by 
Congress. 


4. What does Edward Logue predict 
for the year 1975 if present housing 
trends continue? 


5. Give some of the arguments 
against public housing projects. 


6. How do those who feel that Uncle 
Sam should play a more active role in 
the housing field state their case? 


7. What is the difference between 


urban renewal and public housing, as 
these terms are officially used? 


Discussion 


1. Do you feel that the federal gov- 
ernment is doing too much, the right 
amount, or not enough for housing in 
the nation as a whole? 


2. What do you think of the housing 
situation in your own community? 
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MARY M. HILL 


IN FLORENCE, which is an important Italian manufacturing center and a beautiful, historic city as well 


Italian Scene 


1. Explain why Italy has a hard 
time keeping a chief executive, its Pre- 
mier, in office for any length of time. 


2. Briefly describe the goals of the 
differing groups of Italian political 
parties. 


3. How does Italy compare with 
France from the standpoint of past 
difficulties in government? 


4. What are the geographic-eco- 
nomic handicaps that confront this 
generally poor European land? 


5. List some of the signs of im- 


provement in Italian living and eco- 
nomic conditions. 


6. Despite these improvements, what 
evidences of large-scale poverty still 
exist? 


7. Why do communists still man- 
age to win a big share of votes in Ital- 
ian elections? 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe that Italy, with 
her increasing population, can ever be- 
come really prosperous? Explain your 
answer. 

2. In your opinion, would a reorgan- 
ization of political groups to establish 
a 2-party system in Italy bring good 


results? Whe, or why not? 
Miscellaneous 
1. What indications are there that 


western-Soviet talks on Germany will 
be held soon? 

2. Why are relations between the 
United Arab Republic and Russia be- 
coming increasingly strained? 

3. For what reason is British Prime 
Minister Macmillan making a trip to 
Russia? 

4. Why don’t postal officials want us 
to abbreviate Alaska? 

5. What are some of NASA’s 1959 
space goals? 

6. How do you go about getting a 
Merit Scholarship? 

7. Do you think our State Depart- 
ment acted wisely or unwisely in wait- 
ing so long to release evidence of the 
Russians’ shooting down one of our 
planes last September? Elaborate on 
the answer you give. 


References 
Newsweek, February 9; discusses 
causes of Fanfani resignation. 


The Atlantic, December 1958; spe- 
cial section on Italy. 





Answers to Know That Word 


1. (c) loyalty; 2. (b) greedy; 3. (a) 
excuse; 4. (c) complete failure; 5. (b) 
explained; 6. (d) obvious. 
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of my friends with jobs. I need 
all the training and education I ever 
received, and I wish I had more. There 
has been a new headache every day 
since I started in business, and they’re 
still coming.” 

That’s what a small businessman 
said when asked how he was getting 
along in his new enterprise. Why 
doesn’t he give up his business? Be- 
cause, in his own words, “TI love it.” 

Nearly 1,000 are 
established daily by individual Ameri- 
the nation. Almost the 
same number close their doors every 
Only a small fraction of the 
new enterprises launched prosper. De- 
spite the great risk involved, though, 
many Americans would rather go into 
business for themselves than work for 


new businesses 


Cans across 


24 hours. 


someone else. 


Do you have what it takes to be 
successful in a business of your own? 
To find the answer to this question, 
check carefully to see if you have the 
following necessary qualities for busi- 
friendly attitude 
others; leadership qualities; 
the willingness to work long hours if 
necessary; the perseverance to stick 
it out even if the going gets tough. 

All in all, it takes a rare combina- 
tion of salesmanship, ambition, and 
common sense to be successful as an 


ness success: A 


toward 


independent businessman. 


Two Major Handicaps 


What training is required? Accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, one of the biggest reasons why 
so many individuals fail in their busi- 
ness ventures is the lack of experience 
and training. Another one is not hav- 
ing enough capital. 

While in high school, take as many 
courses as possible in such subjects as 
English, bookkeeping, and business 
arithmetic. After high school, take ad- 
vantage of any opportunity that may 
come your way for advanced study, 
and get all the practical experience you 
can in the kind of business you hope 
to enter. U. S. government surveys 
show that individuals who successfully 

their own are 
the most highly trained and 
educated persons in the country. 


operate businesses 


among 


How do you go about getting started 
The need for advanced 
planning before you launch an enter- 


. ? 
tH busine SS! 





HAROLD LAMBERT 


THOSE LIKING PHOTOGRAPHY might consider running a camera store 


If You Want Your Own Business 
Expect Headaches As Well As Rewards 


‘| HAVE to work harder than any 


prise of your own cannot be over- 
emphasized. You should ask yourself 
these and other questions: 


Where should the business be located 


to help insure success? How much 
capital is needed to get started? What 
should be the size of the enterprise? 
How many workers, if any, will you 
need to help run the business? Where 
can you get advice and additional fi- 
nancial help in case these are needed? 

The best advice on many of these 
problems can be secured from persons 
who know conditions in your locality. 
Real estate men, bankers, and officials 
of the local Chamber of Commerce can 
give you valuable information. 

Remember, studies show that many 
businessmen fail because they under- 
estimate the amount of capital needed 
to get started. The Department of 
Commerce has prepared special work 
sheets to estimate the capital needs 
for different types of enterprises. You 
can obtain these from one of the 
agency’s field offices. 


Looking at Both Sides 


What are pros and cons of going 
into business for yourself? On the 
“pro” side, there is the satisfaction 
that comes from “being your own 
boss.” In addition, you can use your 
ingenuity and imagination to a greater 
extent than would be possible if you 
worked for someone else, and you will 
probably have more freedom of action. 

Drawbacks include the need for con- 
siderable money to get started and the 
financial risks involved. Competition 
in most fields of business is keen, and 
you may have to work long hours to 
get your enterprise on its feet. If you 
do succeed, all of these disadvantages 
will seem unimportant. 


, 


Where can you get more informa- 
tion? Talk to businessmen in your 
community. Write to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., for a list of publications on 
the kind of enterprise that interests 
you, and for information on the field 
office nearest you. 

You can also get information from 
the major oil companies on the help 
they offer to persons who wish to open 
filling stations. Certain big chain re- 
tail outlets offer similar opportunities 
for you to open a local store. Chambers 
of Commerce supply helpful informa- 
tion. —By ANTON BERLE 








Our Readers Say— 








Our Senior Problems class, after dis- 
cussing the article, “How Americans Rate 
in Honesty,” suggests the following ways 
of preventing dishonesty: (1) Through 
good examples, set by parents and friends 
of children; (2) through education in the 
early grades, so that honesty becomes a 
part of daily habits; (3) through strict 
enforcement of rules in school; (4) 
through giving teen-agers more respon- 
sibilities. We also feel that there is too 
much emphasis on grades, and that 
honest people should be recognized and 
rewarded. 

Jim KENOYER, Class President 
Fremont High School 
Sunnyvale, California 


* 


I favor an honor system, under which 
the students, after each exam, would 
get up and tell whether or not they 
cheated. After awhile, students would 
feel proud to be able to stand up and 
say, “I did not cheat.” Those who 
cheated would feel increasingly embar- 
rassed. GEORGE ROPCHINSKY, 

Norwalk, California 


* 


If a person’s conscience allows him 
to cheat on a test, isn’t it only logical 
to expect that he will be dishonest in re- 
porting through an honor system? 

CRAIG SHULSTAD, 
Barnesville, Minnesota 


* 


Cheating would be almost eliminated 
if we could put an end to the break-neck 
race for grades. In too many cases, stu- 
dents’ lives revolve around these little 
marks on a card. We should put more 
emphasis on gaining knowledge to make 
our lives fuller. ANNE NUTTALL, 

Norwalk, California 


* 


I believe that if we had more under- 
standing parents and- teachers, there 
would be less dishonesty in this world. 
Hasn’t everyone in the world today done 
something dishonest at some time in his 
life? WILEY BALLMAN, 

Lockney, Texas 


* 


Before a disarmament agreement can 
be satisfactorily worked out between the 
United States and Russia, the people of 
both countries must get to know and 
trust each other. This is the problem 
and the job of the youth of both coun- 
tries. SHARON KELLER, 

Two Harbors, Minnesota 


In regard to the question of federal 
aid to education, it is stated in our fed- 
eral Constitution that any powers not 
explicitly given to the federal govern- 
ment are reserved to the states, or to 
the people. It would seem that educa- 
tion is one of these. Accordingly, the 
responsibilities of education should be 
left to the states and the people. 

JOAN WRIGHT, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
* 


Lge og who help defend our coun- 
try should have some voice in the de- 
cisions of defense and foreign relations 
which affect them. LARRY MONAHAN, 
Manhattan, Kansas 

















A letter in the Januar 
osed eliminating the filibuster, because 


26 issue pro- 


it caters to the minority. While it is 
true that in a democracy the majority 
rules, we must remember that democrac 
respects the rights of each individual. 
We must not silence someone because 
he is in the minority. 

MICHAEL WALD, 

Galesburg, Illinois 





Pronunciations 


Adolfo Lépez Mateos—ii-dawl’fd 16-péz 
mi-ta’ds 

Adolfo Ruiz Cortines—i-dawl’fo rwés 
core-té’nés 

Benito 
lé’né 

Charles de Gaulle—shirl’ duh gl’ 

Leonardo da  Vincei—la-6-nir’dd di 
vén’ché 

Pozzuoli—pot-swaw lé 

Ravenna—ra-vén’a 

Santa Maria delle Grazie—siin’ta mi- 
ré’é dél’luh grat’syé 


Mussolini—ba-né’t6 md0os’sd- 


Carol Heiss & Dave Jenkins 





Ice Skating Champions 


EXT week, 19-year-old Carol Heiss 

of Ozone Park, New York, and 
22-year-old Dave Jenkins of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, will seek to defend 
their world titles in figure skating. The 
championship event will be held in 
Jenkins’ home town of Colorado 
Springs. 





Carol Heiss and Dave Jenkins 


The 2 young Americans are veterans 
in skating competition. Carol will be 
after her fourth world championship, 
while Dave will be seeking his third. 
Both turned in spectacular perform- 
ances in defending their American 
titles earlier this month at Rochester, 
New York. 


Miss Heiss has dominated women’s 
figure skating ever since 1956 when 
she won her first global championship 
in competition in Germany. Now a 
sophomore at New York University, 
she is particularly skilled at free-style 
skating, which features jumps and 
spins in time to music. 

Carol has been skating since she was 
8 years old. For years, she got up at 
5 o’clock each morning to practice the 
ice sport before school. Her 17-year- 
old sister, Nancy, is also an excellent 
skater, and finished second to Carol in 
the Rochester event. Their young 
brother is a top-flight skater, too. 

Dave Jenkins has been the men’s 
champion since 1957, when he suc- 
ceeded his brother, Hayes Jenkins, 
after the latter’s retirement. A medical 
student at Western Reserve University 
in Cleveland, Dave can no longer de- 
vote as much time as formerly to figure 
skating. Even so, observers felt that 
his skating in the national champion- 
ships recently was the best he ever 
displayed. 

Both Carol and Dave are favored to 
win gold medals in next winter’s 
Olympic Games at Squaw Valley, Cali- 
fornia. —By HOWARD SWEET 
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